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What ean be done for Mentally Defective 
Children in the Public Sehools 


By CATHERINE F. BELL 


The fact that this problem con- 
fronts us brings us directly to a 
definition of mental defect as used 
in our discussion. Dr. Cornell 
groups mental defect in school chil- 
dren as follows: 

1. Children whose defect is rel- 
ative, due to general poor health, 
eyesight or improper home sur- 
roundings. 

2. Dull children, slow mentally 
but intelligent in behavior and con- 
versation. 

3. Backward children, deficient 
intellectually and abnormal. 

4. Feeble-minded children, those 
of lower mentality than backward 
children. 

It is with the feeble-minded 
child, the child of lower mentality 
than the backward child, we wish 
to deal. Mental defect means brain 
cells missing, a brain lesion exists. 
We can therefore hope for no cure. 
But conditions can be alleviated 
and useful occupations can be 
taught. 


The enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws has brought into 
our schools many boys and girls 
who correspond to Dr. Cornell’s 
fourth group. We are therefore 
forced to recognize these feeble- 
minded children-as a distinct group, 
and to provide for their education. 

“The true education and training 
for boys and girls of backward and 
feeble minds 1s to teach them what 
they ought to know and can make 
use of when they become women 
and men in years,” If, then, our 
public school system lacks the 
means to furnish this education for 
a special child, provision should be 
made for an extention of the sys- 
tem, looking toward the broader 
education, that which fits each child, 
normal or feeble-minded, to take 
his place in life, whether he be- 
comes both self-directing and self- 
supporting, or only self-supporting 
under direction. The definite aim 
of our work is to make the child 
happy, helpful, and self-supporting. 
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A study of any normal child 
convinces us that the best effort 
and development are made under 
pleasureable stimuli, while energy, 
interest and reacting attention are 
diminished under unhappy or un- 
comfortable conditions. We must, 
therefore, redouble our efforts, 
using happiness, comfort, and con- 
fidence in order to reach the feeble 
mind. Often we must remember 
that this feeble mind is also ham- 
pered by a feeble body, uncon- 
sciously controlled by muscular ac- 
tivities reacting under adverse per- 
sonal conditions. Here, then, we 
feel the need for happy surround- 
ings, wholesome quarters, useful, 
usable toys and books, and a 
thoughtful, trained teacher. 

That we need an efficient medical 
and psychological examination in 
our schools to enable us to place 
these children in the most advan- 
tageous surroundings, and segre- 
gate them into special classes, is ev- 
ident. Without this an attempt to 
convince a parent of the mental de- 
fect of his child, however glar- 
ing the defect is to the trained 
worker, becomes a difficult task. If 
such defect is accompanied by sub- 
normal physical condition the task, 
without the psychological examina- 
tion, is easier. But, given a child 
straight of limb and able to talk 
distinctly, yet incapable of mental 
development beyond _ vocational 
training, place that child in a special 
class; if the parent objects, you 
can neither call attention to or defi- 
nitely point out defects which are 
direct results of feeble mentality, 
with it a physical or psychological 
ex tation certificate. 

We must realize more particu- 
larly the need of exhaustive ex- 
aminations— 

First. To enable us to place de- 
fective children in special classes. 

Second. To enable us to keep 
them there. 


Third. To determine the nature 
of the work needed. 

We must convince our school au- 
thorities of the need of establishing 
helpful examinations, both physical 
and psychological; of the need of 
keeping records of the improve- 
ment and the cause, or retroaction 
and its cause. Then we can hope 
to educate an ignorant parent, 
whose ignorance is so often the 
basal cause of the defect in the 
child, to accept a proper diagnosis 
of the condition of his sub-normal 
child. 

In the segregation of these cases 
of mental defect, we enable one 
teacher to concentrate her attention 
upon special institutional cases. 
Our State provides an institution 
for the care of low-grade imbecile, 
idio-imbecile and idiotic children. 
Whenever a child belonging to one 
of these groups is attending school 
the special teacher, thru co-opera- 
tion with home, church, charity or- 
ganizations, etc., becomes an agent 
toward furthering the effectiveness 
of this institution. 

After a realization of the needs 
of these defectives, of the indis- 
pensable need of a medical and 
psychological examination, and of 
the treatment of special cases, we 
come to the vocational training, 
upon which we base our efforts to- 
ward educational training. 

The fact that we are confronted 
with the problem of “doing some- 
thing” for the feeble-minded has 
been brought about by our failure 
in former years to provide training 
and education which would make 
these children at least self-support- 
ing under direction. Education is 
the preparation of a child to take 
his place in the world. If, then, 
we are able to teach the feeble- 
minded to do one-third of a man’s 
work, he is self-supporting. Our 
failure to provide this training has 
filled our almshouses and prisons 
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with feeble-minded persons. It is 
therefore better to give these mental 
defectives some useful vocational 
training now than to be compelled 
to support them later when they 
become paupers and_ criminals. 
Hence, from an economical stand- 
point, our efforts to train these 
weak hands should be redoubled. 
In this it is our privilege to follow 
open paths to a goal well in sight— 
the idea that tho these children may 
never become self-directing, they 
may be taught some useful occupa- 
tion which will enable them to be 
at least partially self-supporting. 

Our work therefore becomes a 
concrete presentation of everyday 
life. First, teach helpfulness to 
self, lessons in order and cleanliness 
and the resulting comforts. Here 
we find the actual doing, over and 
over, day after day, involving co- 
ordination and controlled muscular 
action, strengthens and develops 
both physical and mental power. 
The second lesson is helpfulness to 
others, and with an awakening of 
interest and attention thru helpful- 
ness to others, we find a second 
means toward strengthening and 
developing the physical and mental 
activities, 

This helpfulness to others brings 
us to a most important point in the 
necessity of providing special classes 
for these feeble-minded children. 
They are better with their own 
kind. They learn from each other. 
There is an understanding, a fra- 
ternal spirit among them, and each 
one helps his weaker comrade, 
while striving to accomplish some 
task which the stronger child has 
set. In this way, the step being an 
easy one, each child advances grad- 
ually to a better condition. 

Helpfulness in home and school 
opens a broad field of training. 
Girls can be taught to dust, clean, 
cook, sew, make baskets, and in 
some instances become clever work- 


ers in wood. Boys learn to clean, 
dust, cane chairs, make baskets, 
knit, sew, and use tools in iron and 
carpentry work. These manual 
lessons are stepping-stones to voca- 
tional occupations. The little girl 
sewing for her doll can be taught 
to sew for her living. The boy who 
has learned to use tools becomes a 
carpenter’s helper, always under di- 
rection yet self-supporting. 

Whether the attempt to teach 
English (understanding by the 
term, branches of elementary read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic) is prof- 
itable, successful or necessary is our 
last problem. If it were possible 
to place each feeble-minded child 
under permanent institutional care, 
a knowledge of English beyond 
oral expression as a means of com- 
munication, and number as it af- 
fects everyday institutional life 
and vocational work, would be un- 
necessary. But, as our school chil- 
dren may, unfortunately, never be- 
come institutional cases, it is neces- 
sary to teach the simplest forms of 
arithmetic — addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. This, 
however, must be presented in the 
most concrete way and as it affects 
the child’s own life in school, street, 
home and work. 

Seeing, telling, writing and read- 
ing may be taught as integral parts 
of the process of self-expression. 
It is, however, only the higher 
grade of feeble-minded who can be 
taught to read and write for his 
own pleasure. But the lower grade 
child can make his own readers. 
He sees, tells, writes and reads a 
story that is part of his school, 
home or field life. This does not 
come at once. The seeing and tell- 
ing, observation and oral reproduc- 
tion, may be repeated again and 
again before the writing and read- 
ing are even attempted. But with 
a concrete object in view, a stimu- 
lus which has succeeded in holding 
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the attention on account of interest, 
it is possible to teach this child to 
see, tell, write and read. Once 
made his own, these stories are al- 
ways his own. Unless, however, 
these stories have been presented in 
the most objective way, his writing 
and reading become mere mechan- 
ical repetitions and are soon lost. 
The appeal must be made thrw his 
fundamenta}? human instincts. Each 
child is an individual case, and must 
therefore learn thru his own ex- 
periences. 

The fact that these feeble-minded 
children can be taught, can be 
helped to become at least in a meas- 
ure self-supporting, has laid a 
greater responsibility upon the 
community at large, and upon the 
educational system which the State 
provides for the efficient training 
of its future citizens. 

We have then before us these 
facts—the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory - attendance laws have 
forced into our schools many chil- 
dren who are feeble-minded ; these 


feeble-mimded children have a place 
in our plan of education as surely 
as the exceptional normal child; 
the special class provides the best 
place of training from an educa- 
tional and economical viewpoint ; it 
has been proved that with proper 
effort we can give these children 
“the true training and education” 
which will teach them “what they 
ought to know and can make use 
of when they become women and 
men in years,” and, in other words, 
we can make them self-supporting 
under direction, 

Therefore, we can provide for 
these feeble-minded children— 

1. By examination and segrega- 
tion. 

2. By placing them in proper en- 
vironment, including well-equipped 
rooms, usable material, and, most 
especially, a teacher whose attitude 
toward the child produces happi- 
ness, comfort and confidence. 

3. By giving them _ vocational 
training we enable them to become 
self-supporting under direction. 


The inadequacy of our Care of the 
Feeble= Minded 


E. R. JOHNSTONE 
Read at State Conference of Charities and Correction, Paterson, N. J. 


Since the first meeting of this 
conference the questions of the 
care and training of defectives 
have had a place upon each pro- 
gram. In the past more attention 
was given to what has been accom- 
plished than to what should or may 
be done. It seems fitting, therefore, 
that at this meeting we should con- 
sider our shortcomings and see if 
there is not some practical way by 
which we may make even more 
marked advance than in the past. 

There is not a State in the Union 
which makes ample provision for 


its feeble-minded. The original 
idea of putting them into training 
schools and graduating them into 
citizenship has been exploded. 
True feeble-mindedness is trans- 
missible to the next generation. 
therefore permanent custody for 
the degenerate defectives is now 
admitted to be essential to progress. 
Various plans have been tried in 
different States, but the only one 
that points toward a successful so- 
lution of the problem is to have 
the three main departments, Train- 
ing, Custodial and Epileptic, under 
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one general management, the chief 
advantage being that trained pupils 
can be of value in helping to care 
for the smaller and more helpless 
cases. 

In many States the Training, 
Custodial and Epileptic depart- 
inents are under one superintendent 
in one large institution. The inev- 
itable results have occurred. The 
institutions have grown so large as 
to be unwieldy. 

The accumulation of grown cases 
of the middle-grade type has tended 
to have the custodial department 
crowd down the training depart- 
ments. Whenever there is a change 
of superintendents, and especially 
when politics takes a hand, as has 
happened in several instances, the 
institutions have fallen low in the 
scale. 

In Pennsylvania the complete in- 
stitution idea has been duplicated 
and a third institution is now under 
way and the end is not yet. Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, Minnesota and 


‘several other States now have in- 


stitutions with more than a thou- 
sand, and are adding more build- 
ings, altho the superintendents say 
that their schools are too large and 
they are begging for relief, and still 
proper provision is not made. 

Most of the other States having 
institutions for the feeble-minded 
are handicapped by the disadvan- 
tages suggested above, but our own 
State of New Jersey is in a posi- 
tion to have all of the advantages 
of general supervision and none of 
the aforementioned disadvantages 
if it will only go forward along 
the lines already started. 

We have first our Commissioner 
of Charities, who has the inspec- 
tion and general supervision of all 
of the institutions of the State 
which receive State funds. The 
plan now under way to give him, 
thru his Advisory Board, the power 
to transfer inmates from institu- 


tion to institution, fulfils the one 
great advantage of the congregate 
institution. We have the Training 
School where, under the guidance 
of experts, the children may have 
such training and teaching as is 
best and most suitable for them. 
From here the merely backward 
child may be returned to the public 
school. The feeble-minded child 
shall have proper training to fit him 
for happy and useful custodial life 
in the institutions for adults, to 
which the Commissioner _ shall 
transfer him when he grows older, 
for the adult feeble-minded has no 
more place in the School Depart- 
ment for the Feeble-minded than 
has the normal or the blind adult 
in their schools. 

Third, we have the Custodial In- 


- stitution for women, where all 


feeble-minded women of child- 
bearing age shall have protection 
both from themselves and from the 
damages of society. All who are 
in the almshouses, the hospitals for 
the insane, or in their own houses, 
as well as those who become too 
old for the Training School, could 
be properly cared for here if the 
State will only provide enough 
buildings. Then all who have had 
training may easily contribute quite 
a little toward their own support in 
simple industrial lines. 

Fourth, we have the Epileptic 
Village, which should be given 
every provision that modern science 
knows to help or cure this disease. 
Here are broad acres, commodious 
buildings and workshops, and all 
their daily life is under expert med- 
ical direction, so that in short we 
have the beginnings of everything 
necessary to make the work most 
valuable and_ effective. |More 
buildings to provide for those ap- 
plying is the need, and if at the 
same time homes are provided for 
the adult male feeble-minded the 
system of the State will be rounded 
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out in this direction. A movement 
is under way to make this provision, 
and I hope soon to see New Jersey 
in the lead. 

Thus we would have the Epi- 
leptic Village providing proper 
homes, training, environment and 
medical treatment for its patients, 
and such other occupations as 
farming, dairying, hog raising, 
brick and cement block making, 
etc., for the men, and small fruit 
growing, poultry and pigeon raising 
and gardening for the women, and 
canning and preserving for both 
during the summer, and shoemak- 
ing, tailoring, mattress-making, car- 
pentering, plumbing and masonry 
for the men, carpet weaving, net- 
ting, stocking and underwear knit- 
ting, mat making, dressmaking and 
general needlework for the women 
and all the general lines of domestic 
work for both during the winter. 
Many of these industries can of 
course run all thru the year if 
desired. 

This industrial work suggested 
for the epileptics is even more prof- 
itable when done by the feeble- 
minded and should have place in 
the institutions for adults. 

The Training School should be 
equipped so that as well as instruc- 
tion along purely moral, mental 
and physical lines its classes should 
in so far as possible prepare its 
graduates to be as nearly self-sup- 
porting as may be when they are 
transferred to the institutions for 
adults. 

The Training School should also 
have a well-equipped laboratory for 
the proper investigation and study 
of mental defect, so that we may 
learn how to check this social evil. 
True charity prevents as well as 
alleviates. Our methods in the 
past remind me of a test suggested 
by an attendant in a certain hos- 
pital for the insane. He was asked 
how he knew when it was time to 


discharge his patients. “Well,” he 
replied, “I fill a bath tub full of 
water and leave the spigots running. 
Then I give them all buckets and 
tell them to empty the tub. Those 
who know enough to turn off the 
water are ready to go out.” I feel 
that in time the investigations of 
the laboratory will help us to turn 
off the water. 

The plan of transferring inmates 
from the Training School to the 
custodial institutions is now in 
vogue in New York, and altho not 
as simple as our idea is, the New 
York plan is working quite satis- 
factorily there. 

There is still one class for whom 
no provision is now made, but who 
should be considered here. These 
are the backward, or border-line 
cases. 

These children are found in every 
city, town and village and in every 
primary school in the Common- 
wealth. They are behind in their 
classes, slow to develop, often hard 
to control and nearly always at the 
mercy of their stronger and quicker 
companions. Their condition may 
be due to ignorance of the English 
language, prolonged illness, faulty 
training, accident, poor environ- 
ment, acute disease or degenerate 
parentage, but whatever the cause 
they are slow, behind, sub-normal. 
Because they move slowly and are 
apparently stupid in many cases, the 
teachers are irritated by them, the 
other pupils despise and mistreat 
them and often they develop ugly 
tempers and vicious habits. In the 
school rooms they are a drag on the 
progress of the class and a disturb- 
ing element in discipline. If the 
teacher attempts to give them the 
attention they deserve she is de- 
priving the other children of time 
that rightfully belongs to them. If 
she neglects such a child it must 
certainly go backward, and indeed 
there are in many schools just such 
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cases, every day becoming more and 
more stupid. The teacher can not 
be blamed, for surely her duty is 
to the greatest number, but just 
as surely the State is in duty bound 
to give this child such education and 
training as he can use to his best 
advantage. Even if the child is not 
feeble-minded in the first place, to 
let it sit day after day receiving 
little or no attention excepting such 
as causes it to shrink more and 
more into itself leads inevitably to 
that isolation which in the end 
means actual feeble-mindedness. 
For if the brain cells are not prop- 
erly used they will not only not 
develop but they will atrophy and 
become useless, and a useless brain 
cell is as bad as a missing one. 

What then shall we do for this 
class of children? Provision must 
be made for them as a part of the 
public school system. Many of the 
larger cities already have special 
classes for backward children, and 
many superintendents in the towns 
and cities of New Jersey realize the 
necessity of such classes, but the 
great public is ignorant of the 
need and it is only when intelligent 
men and women who really know 
what is required take hold of the 
matter and look into it that we may 
hope for such classes. 

How many members of this con- 
ference visit the schools in your 
own home towns. If you want a 
shock, go into the primary classes 
and ask the teachers how many chil- 
dren have spent two or three or 
even more years in the same grade. 
Ask how many children have been 
promoted because they were too 
big for the class, not because they 
were ready for the next grade. 
Ask how many “don’t seem able to 
get along.” They are in every 
primary class in the State, and they 
become the truants, the incorrigi- 
bles and the dunces. For every one 
of this class the teacher could take 








four or five normal children with 
less wear and tear on both herself 
and the other pupils. 

lf you segregate them in special 
classes you give them competition, 
you would put them under closer 
observation, thus leading to the de- 
tection of adenoids and of defective 
vision and hearing. These can usu- 
ally be corrected, and often place a 
child who would soon become ab- 
normal back into the classes of the 
normals. If parents only under- 
stood this there would be a demand 
for special classes that no school 
board could withstand. Then, too, 
this close scrutiny would soon lead 
to the picking out of the real de- 
fectives, who would be transferred 
to the institutions for the blind, 
deaf, epileptic, incorrigible and 
feeble-minded, where they properly 
belong, while they are still young 
enough to profit by the training and 
treatment offered in such places. 

Medical inspection is very neces- 
sary here and it should go deeper 
than the mere looking for conta- 
gious or infectious diseases. It 
should examine for sight and hear- 
ing defects, for adenoids and for 
troubles of the nose and throat, the 
nerves, etc. 

Right hand in hand with this 
should be psychological inspection, 
where weak special-sense organs 
may be detected, faulty lines of 
training corrected, and_ scientific 
child study pursued. Many so- 
called bad boys are so only because 
of environment, training, etc., and 
the psychologist would find them 
and properly direct their training. 
We need both medical and psycho- 
logical inspection. 

In our large cities we should 
have the trained nurse in the poorer 
districts. There is a wide field 
there for the helping of children. 

Thése special public school classes 
then would receive all children un- 
able to keep up with the regular 
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class work. They would then be- 
come clearing houses. Those who 
simply needed coaching would in 
time be transferred back to the reg- 
ular classes. Those who were pos- 
itively defective would be trans- 
ferred to the proper institutions. 
Those that were doubtful would be 
kept until as they grew up they 
might be placed where they be- 
longed. Either in their own homes, 
which if good can take care of 
many of the adults without danger 
to the child or to society, or if the 
homes are unsuitable or unable to 
care for them, then in the institu- 
tions for custodial cases. 

But above all, this great border- 
line class, who under repression or 
neglect or under the stress of what 
would otherwise be a slight sick 
spell will become positive degene- 
rates, this class, I say, must have 
care and attention and that speedily, 
or we shall soon find ourselves fac- 
ing a problem too big to be solved 
in any human way. Every day we 
hear of these ignorant, innocent 
girls growing to womanhood suffer- 
ing the grossest outrages, and we 
hear of the boys made the tools or 
the sport of vicious men until they 
too perpetrate gross outrages. It 
is a shame to our civilization that 
we have permitted things to get as 
bad as they are. 

The movement in our public 
schools is begun. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association has a committee 
now at work investigating this sub- 
ject and before another year we 
shall probably have some classes es- 
tablished and many more under 
way, but the idea must be fostered. 
Go home from this conference and 
talk with your school superintend- 
ents, ask your physicians and 
nurses, confer with your pastors 
and talk to the parents and teachers 
and every one who does nof tell you 





of children of their own who need 
the “special classes” will point out 
to you certain stupid or dull or silly 
children who need attention. They 
are found in your towns and cities, 
even in your wards and blocks, and 
if you care not for any one else, 
you must heed the cry of the help- 
less child itself who is in this con- 
dition thru no fault of its own. The 
present question is not: “Why is 
this the case?” or “How did it hap- 
pen?” but “What shall we do?” for 
the child is here. 

This, then, is in brief the plan. 
It does not require the millennium 
but it does require the earnest work 
of every public spirited man and 
woman. Start with the Special 
Classes in the Public Schools. 
These are now in successful opera- 
tion in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and other States. They 
form a great clearing house. Pa- 
rents who are not willing to send 
their children to an institution will 
send them to the special classes. 
Those who are merely backward re- 
turn to the regular classes. Those 
of marked defect can go to the 
proper institutions as suggested. 

We stand aghast when we are 
told that there are more than 3,500 
backward and feeble-minded in our 
State, but if we consider the large 
number of those who can have care 
and training in these special classes 
during the years when they are in 
the greatest number and of no 
danger to the public, the problem 
becomes much simplified, and I be- 
lieve that if these classes are es- 
tablished and the Training School 
shall have 750 children and each of 
the custodial institutions 750 
feeble-minded adults that the prob- 
lem of this class will be very close 
to solution in our State. 
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Society for Farming Demonstration 
By GEORGE A. MITCHELL 


This Society is in some respects 
the successor of the Experiment 
Committee of Pomona Grange No. 
4 of New Jersey. Several articles 
describing the work of this commit- 
tee were published in the issues of 
the Training School for the years 
1905-06-07. The difference between 
the Pomona Grange Experiment 
Committee and the Society for 
Farming Demonstration is quite 
distinctly shown by the names of 
the two organizations. At first the 
idea was to experiment, now the 
object is to demonstrate known 
methods of improving farming 
operations in this locality. The first 
was a Grange Organization, at pres- 
ent the Society includes every one 
who complies with the constitution, 
and many farmers are co-operating 
with the Demonstrator who are not 
members. 

The contributors to the Society 
are Dr. E. B. Voorhees, Director 
of the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tions, The Jewish Argicultural and 
Industrial Aid Society, Mr. Maurice 
Fels, The Vineland Grape Juice 
Company, Vineland Grange, Po- 
mona Grange No. 4, and the New 
Jersey Training School. The con- 
tributions are given for one year 
only, November 1, 1908, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1909. The officers of the 
Society are— 

President—Dr. Edward B. Voor- 
hees. 

Vice-Presidents—L. R. Bran- 
driff, R. Chalmers, W. E. Davis, 
J. H. Dowler, M. Fels, L. F. Glas- 
pey, E. R. Johnstone, R. Peacock, 
A. F. Wheaton, J. Zimmerman. 





Secretary—L. Mounier. 

Treasurer—E. L. Bolles. 

Demonstrator—Geo. A. Mitchell. 

Dr. Voorhees wishes it under- 
stood that his contribution is a per- 
sonal one, as he does not think that 
demonstration work should be sup- 
ported from Experiment Station 
funds. 

The Society commenced work 
November 1, 1908. The winter 
months were spent by the Demon- 
strator planning and visiting farm- 
ers on whose farms it was pro- 
posed to demonstrate. It was de- 
cided to have the territory covered 
extend as far as the officers of the 
Society, which means that nearly 
all of Cumberland County is in- 
cluded, together with some of 
Salem County and Gloucester 
County. After careful cansider- 
ation, the following plan of work 
for the Demonstrator was adopted 
by the Society: 

1. Introduction of alfalfa. The 
Demonstrator shall make certain 
that the proper kinds and amounts 
of fertilizers, lime, and alfalfa soil 
are applied at the right time, that 
the soil is properly prepared for 
the seed and that good seed is 
evenly sowed. 

2. Certain practices with sweet 
potatoes as are generally agreed to 
be good by successful growers 
shall be demonstrated. 

3. Liming for legumes shall be 
demonstrated. 

4. The value of nitrate of soda 
for grass shall be demonstrated. 

5. The Demonstrator shall let it 
be known that he will serve as an 
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intermediary between the farmers 
and the Experiment Station when 
information is desired. 

Such other demonstrations as 
shall be approved by the President 
of the Society may be undertaken. 
The value of nitrate of soda on 
market garden crops may be dem- 
onstrated in accordance with in- 
structions given in the bulletin of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

Floats used in the stable will be 
compared with acid phosphate used 
on the land. The onion maggott 
and strawberry weevil shall be dealt 
with according to the instructions 
of the Entomologist. Only so many 
demonstrations shall be undertaken 
as will enable the Demonstrator to 
know that his directions are being 
carried out. At the present time, 
June 16, the Demonstrator has com- 
pleted or has in progress of comple- 
tion, ninety-eight demonstrations 
on fifty-seven farms. These farms 
are located in Vineland, South 
Vineland, East Vineland, Newfield, 
Malaga, Alliance, Norma, Willow 
Grove, Rosenhayn, Garton Road, 
Six Points, Carmel, Centre Grove, 
Manantico, Deerfield, Shiloh and 
Lower Hopewell. 

The alfalfa demonstrations are 
mostly aimed at securing a stand 
of alfalfa this fall, altho a few 
farmers who already have alfalfa 
one or more years old are keeping 
what records their conveniences al- 
low. Thirty-five alfalfa demonstra- 
tions are under way. 

Sweet potatoes are the most im- 
portant money crop over a large 
portion of the area covered by the 
Society. There are quite a number 
of farmers who have done some- 
thing original in the endeavor to 
improve the crop of sweet potatoes 
by selection of seed, by making a 
specialty of growing seed, by fight- 
ing plant diseases or insects, or by 
improving the storage rooms or 


storage houses. There are eleven 
sweet potato demonstrations under 
way or completed. 

Last year it was pretty well 
known that if the tops of sweet 
potato plants are dipped in arsenate 
of lead, one pound to ten gallons of 
water, the flea beetles will not do 
much damage. The Demonstrator 
has advised several to do this, and 
success is attending the demonstra- 
tion. 

The one great question in which 
sweet potato growers are interested 
is how to overcome the stem-rot 
and black-rot. But little is known 
about remedies for these diseases by 
the Experiment Stations. Many 
observations have been made by 
farmers and it is these observations 
that the demonstrator is having 
other farmers follow up. For ex- 
ample—both farmers and scientist 
agree that sweet potato cellars need 
thoro ventilation for some time 
after the potatoes are put in the 
cellar after digging. The bins in 
several cellars will be rearranged 
with this in view, and at least one 
special sweet potato house will be 
built, 

Scientists have long urged the 
need of care and system in select- 
ing seed of all kinds. Two new 
methods of exercising this care are 
being tried and the more usual 
method of going thru the field at 
digging time and selecting seed 
from the best hills will be adopted 
more generally. 





Liming. 


It has been proven that nearly 
all legumes need lime for their best 
growth, also that a great many 
farms in Southern New Jersey need 
lime. Since dairying is not general 
on our sandy soil and since New 
York City manure is so high priced, 
the growth of leguminous crops, 
such as crimson clover, alfalfa, cow 
peas, etc., becomes all the more im- 
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portant as a means of supplying 
humus and nitrogen to the soil. 
Seventeen liming demonstrations 
are under way for peas, lima beans, 
cranberry beans, crimson clover and 
alfalfa. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


The New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tions have thoroly demonstrated the 
value of nitrate of soda as a top 
dressing on many crops. Five de- 
monstrations of the effect of nitrate 
on grass and white potatoes are 
under way. 


Grape Culture. 


Six demonstrations of grape 
pruning and green manuring and 
one of spraying with arsenate of 
lead for the rose bug have been 
undertaken. 


Milk Production. 


One dairyman near Millville and 
one at Shiloh are weighing the milk 
from each cow two days of every 
week. An inventory of feed on 
hand was taken May 1. The value 
of each cow will be estimated at the 
beginning and end of the year, dur- 
ing which the record will be kept. 
Labor involved in caring for the 
cows will be estimated by making 
accurate observations at intervals. 
The objects to be gained are two 
fold. First, to learn the cost of 
producing milk; second, to find 
what cows, if any, are unprofitable, 
Daily record sheets for keeping 
records of the milk are furnished 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Miscellaneous Demonstrations. 


An account has appeared in a 
recent number of the Training 
School of a feeding demonstration 
where alfalfa hay was fed dairy 
cows in place of purchased mill 
feeds. One irrigation demonstra- 
tion is in progress, three with floats 
(ground phosphate rock), one with 
vetch, one with spraying, and some 
others. 

One branch of the work of the 
demonstrator is that of interme- 
diary between the farmer and the 


Experiment Station. There are 


many ways in which this is a use- 
ful function. For example, the 
Cedarville farmer’s chief desire is 
to know how to combat the straw- 
berry weevil and the onion maggot. 
But these are more a problem for 
the scientist than for the Demon- 
strator. Dr. Smith and Mr. Dick- 
erson, of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, were communicated 
with, and these scientists have been 
investigating the trouble. Samples 
of ringrot of sweet potatoes and 
dead clover plants from a field 
where a fine patch of clover died 
out, have been sent to Dr. Halsted. 
Samples of arsenate of lead have 
been collected by the Demonstrator 
and sent to New Brunswick for 
analysis. 

At the present time the results 
secured and prospects of benefit to 
the farming of this section make 
those closely connected with the 
work feel that it is all going to be 
well worth while. 
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Notes 


Institution Notes. 


The girls from Maxham, Wilbur 
and Seguin Cottages, and the boys 
from Moore Cottage and Robison 
‘*A’’ and ‘‘B”’ have been enjoying 
camp the last few weeks. The 
camp shacks have been rearranged 
and are on a little knoll. A screen 
sitting room has been made for 
those in charge and everything is 
most comfortable. 

The water of the creek seems 
lower than last year, but the wad- 
ing is fine. The children are as 
brown as berries when their week 
in the woods is over. 


The members of our Summer 
School were entertained at the 
Pennsylvania Training School for 
the Feeble-Minded, at Elwyn, on 
July 30th. 

Lunch was served at noon, after 
which the band played several 
beautiful selections. 

The School and Industrial Build- 
ings were visited, also the Hospi- 
tal, Teachers’ Cottage and the 
Custodial Buildings for boys and 
girls. 

Dr. Barr called attention to 
many interesting cases of various 
types. In spite of the extreme 
heat, the day was a most profitable 
one. Dr. Barr isa most charming 
host. 

On the return trip a call was 
made at the Wistar Institute, 
where thru the courtesy of Dr. 
Greenman, some of the many in- 
structive anatomical preparations 
were studied. 


Mr. and Miss Garrison, the son 
and daughter of Prof. Garrison, 
who for many years was the 
Superintendent of the Training 
School, Miss Dendy, of England, 
Dr. Gesell of Los Angeles, Dr. 
Baldwin, Dr. Cornell, Dr. Weeks, 
Dr. Talbot and Dr. Hamilton have 
visited us this month. 


Many friends from Vineland 
have shown interest in both Prof. 
Johnstone’s and Dr. Goddard’s 
daily lectures to the Summer 
School. 


The Alumni of the Summer 
School will be interested in the 
fact that the class of ’0g number- 
ed twenty-nine, representing nine 
states. 

Enthusiastic and earnest, these 
teachers have brought us into 
closer touch with the work that is 
being done, as well as the effort 
that is being made to provide some 
useful education for defectives in 
the Public Schools of our larger 
cities. That they ‘‘Belong’’ has 
made the weeks of study and re- 
adjustment most happy and help- 
ful for all. There has been no 
jarring note and all regret that the 
term is more than half over. B. 


A number of our boys received 
a pleasant visit from Miss Frances 
Day, of the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. She hardly 
knew some of the boys, they had 
grown to be such big fellows. 
Nearly all of them remembered 
her, and Miss Day seemed pleased 
to think they did. 
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Dou wish to give some money to the 
MN. F. Training School 









Our Board of Directors will grant Annuity 
Certificate, in legal form, whereby any one 
who proposes to leave money to our School 
may if they so desire, receive interest on 
such money while they live. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


GEO. DAVIDSON, Treasurer a 
VINELAND, N. J. : tia 










You should have z 
The Training School ay 
on your desk each month wd 


The new Volumn is just beginning 
Subscription 75 cents per annum 





WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more thana 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
WW perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation WY 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. It is the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
rn) of investment for rapid increase in value AN 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 


Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of. Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
Red Star 


Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant 


is made especially for Public Institutions who are willing to pay a fair price for a 
first class article. It is sold on a guarantee that it will kill all insects that usual- 
ly annoy these Institutions. It will not stain nor corrode fabric, furniture or metal. 
As an insecticide for the head there is nothing better; one application will free the 
head of all vermin and leave a healthy scalp. It is one of the best Germicides on 
the market. We furnish without cost, one of our compressed air sprays with each 
order for five gallons or more, and extend credit to all Public Institutions to suit 
their convenience. The best Institutions throughout the United States have been 
using RED STAR for vears. 
Any further information desired will be cheerfully furnished. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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